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50 Cents Per Year 


Citrus Gro wers 
Refuse Jobs to 
Americans 


Recently a plan was worked out 
- whereby local officials of the U. S. 
and State Employment Services 


agreed to notify local representatives 
of the National Farm Labor Union 


as to jobs available for farm work 
before any foreign nationals are 
certified for importation. | 

The first reaction came in Califor. 


mia, when an Advisory Board of big 


growers heard about the plan and 
demanded that no union be informed 
of jobs available on farms. 

Soon thereafter order was 
placed with the California Employ- 
ment Service by Citrus Growers As- 
‘sociation in Los Angeles, Orange, and 
Ventura counties for 1,200 Mexican 
nationals to be employed as fruit 
pickers in the groves. 

The State Employment Service 
made its usual search for farm work- 
ers and couldn’t find any. Then they 

notified Union representatives Bill 

Becker of Bakersfield Bill 
Swearingen of Fresno, requesting 
that the Union supply a limited num- 
ber of workers 
immédiately. 

Forty Union members were re- 
- eruited for the job at Bakersfield, and 
30 at Fresno, and were ready to go 
to work in the orange groves. The 
Union even made arrangements for 
their transportation to the jobs. The 
men waited around all day while the 
local employment service office con- 
‘tacted the citrus growers. The grow- 
ers refused to hire American workers. 
They said they couldn’t. take Negro 
workers because the bunks they had 
fitted only Mexicans. They couldn’t 
take white workers because they 
doubted if they knew. how to pick 
fruit. They only wanted workers from 
old Mexico who never saw an venee 
grove. 

After this experience owe U. S. 


Employment Service in Washington | 


advised that this order for foreign 
nationals would not be certified. 


THE PREACHER SWORE 


A Texas cowpuncher spending the 
week-end in town decided to go to 
church. He was very much impressed 
by the sermon and went up to the 
minister and said: 

“Brother Jones that was a damn 
good sermon.” 

The preacher taken aback thanked 
him for the compliment and explained 
that such language was not to be 


_ used in the church. 


“Well, that may be true” replied 
the cowboy, “but it was a damn good 
sermon anyway and I was so im- 
pressed by it that I put $500 in the 
collection plate.” 

The minister exclaimed: “The hell 
you did!” 


Orders Investigation 
Farm Labor Problems 


On June 3, President Traman ordered an investigation and 
study of conditions among the nation’s agricultural workers. A 
Commission of five well known citizens was appointed to conduct 
the investigations and make recommendations. Maurice T. Van 
Hechte, University of North Carolina, was named chairman, 
Right Rev. E. Lucey, Archbishop of San Antonio, Texas, Paul 
Miller, University of Minnesota, Dr. William Leiserson, former 
chairman National Mediation Board of Washington, and Dr. Peter 
Odeguard of the University of California make up the Commission. 


Union Started Commission Idea 


The order issued by the President of the United States is 
the climax of a campaign conducted by the National Farm Labor 
Union to secure the investigation. On September 28 H. L. Mitchell, 
President of the Union, sent a letter to the White House request- 
ing an investigation and suggesting a Commission similar to the 
one the President established on Civil Rights. Mr. Truman replied 
in early N ovember, stating that consideration was being given 
this request. : 


Among the persons most responsible for persuading the | 
| President to act were Congresswoman Helen Gahagan Douglas, 


Democratic candidate for U. S. Senate in California; Congressman 
John F. Shelly of California; President Green of the A.F. of L.; 
representatives of the NAACP, and others. Ralph Wright, As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor, is due. full credit for siege aaa the 
investigating commission inside government circles. 


While plans for getting the work of the Commission under 
‘way have not been announced at this time, it is reliably reported 
that the first meeting will be held in Washington the latter part 
of June, at which time the government agencies and national 
organizations will present factual material dedling with some of 
the many problems of American farm workers. 


The Commission is authorized and directed to inquire into 


(a) social, economic, health, and educational conditions 
: among migratory workers, both alien and domestic, in 
the United States; 


problems created by the migration of workers, for tem- 
porary employment, into the United States, pursuant to 
the immigration laws or otherwise; 


resposibilities now being assumed by Federal, State, 
_county and municipal authorities with respect to alleviat- 
ing the conditions among migratory workers, both alien 
and domestic; 


whether sufficient numbers of local and migratory work- 
ers can be obtained from domestic sources to meet agri- 
cultural labor needs and, if not, the extent to which the 
temporary employment of foreign workers may be re- 
quired to supplement the domestic labor supply; and 


_(e) the extent of illegal migration of foreign workers into the 
_ United States and the problems created thereby, and 
whether, and in what respect, current law enforcement 
measures and the authority and means possessed by 
Federal, State, and local governments may be strength- 

ened and improved to eliminate such illegal migration. 


The Commission shall make a report of its studies to the 
President in writing not later than December 15, 1950, including 


its recommendations for Governmental action, either legislative 
or administrative.. 


In connection with its studies and inquiries, the Conmaiakion 
is authorized to hold such public pearings and to hear such 
witnesses as it deems appropriate. | 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Set 


|Puerto Rico 


The first Local Union of Puerto 
Rican agricultural workers was char- 
tered by the National Office June 14. 
The Charter is to be installed by 
Organizer Carl Lara in a few days. 
The new local union is located in 
the town of Bajadero, Puerto Rico, 
and was directly affiliated with the 
Free Federation of Workingmen prior 
to its members voting to come into 


‘the National Farm Labor Union. 
, The officers of the new Farm Labor 


Union Local are: | 
Monserrate Molina, President 


Manuel Torres — 
President 
Jesus C. Villa Fana, 
Treasurer 


The charter members are Sixto 
Avilis ;-Hernandez, Jesus Villa Fana, 
Monserrate Molina, Manuel Torres 
Ramirez, Pasto Rodriguez Sanchez, 
Acopito Rabelo Torres, Angel Molina 
Guzman, Pedro Maldonado-Maldonado 
and Francisco Perez Natal. | 

This local union has approximately 
150 members who are employed on 
the sugar cane plantation and in the 
sugar mill located near Bajadero. 
There are over 100,000 sugar cane 
field and mill employees on the island. 
Some are already in the AFL state 
branch, known as the Free Federa- 
tion of Workingmen, others belong to 
various independent organizations, and 
many are completely unorganized. | 


About.20,000 are employed the year 
round while others secure work only 
during the cane cutting and grinding 
season. The territorial Government 
of the Island of Puerto Rico has a 
system of unemployment insurance 
which provides a small weekly sum 
of money to tide the worker over 
during the slack season. Wages and 
living conditions among the sugar 
cane workers are very low. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture each year 
holds hearings and determines the 
minimum wage for field work. In the 
past, the U. S. Government has ac- 


tually set wages as low as 15c to 25c 
an hour. The job of the National 
Farm Labor Union is to increase the 
wages of these workers and to bring 
them up to a standard near the rates 
prevailing in the United States. The 
workers who are organized always 
are paid more than the low minimum 
and, as soon as the majority of the 
sugar cane workers come into the 
National Farm Labor Union, a begin- 
ning can be made in — the 
present levels. 
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CALIFORNIA NEWS 


By Bill Becker ie 


Farm Workers 
Record Vote in 


Calif. Primary 


The Union’s entire slate of Cali- 
fornia Primary Election candidates 
was nominated on June 6th after an 
intense last minute drive by all Farm 
Labor Union locals to get out the 
vote. The Union-supported candidates 
who will now be on the ballot in 
the November elections are: James 
for Governor, Helen 
Gahagan Douglas for U. S. Senator, 
Ardis Walker for Congress from 
Kern, Kings and Tulare Counties, Joe 
C. Lewis for Assembly from Kern 
County, Wallace Henderson for As- 
sembly from Fresno County. . 

Locals Get Workers to Polls 
In order to help get every qualified 


- voter to the polls, the Union Locals 


had automobiles running between the 


homes and the polling places all elec- 


tion day. In addition loud speakers 
were used to remind people that it 
was election day. The Union locals 


had already distributed tens of thou- 


sands of leaflets 
thousands of posters. 
Win by Farm Workers Votes 
The importance of the Union ac- 
tivity, including the drive to register 
farm workers, was highlighted by the 
closeness of the race in which Walker 
won the Democratic nomination 
from arch-reactionary Tom Werdel. 


and put up 


Under California’s ridiculous cross- 


filing system this Republican was run- 
ning for the Democratic nomination 
too. Walker’s margin of victory was 
the large farm labor vote in Kern 


County. 


All Out for November Election 

The immediate plans of the Union 
are to get all farm workers in the 
San Joaquin Valley registered be- 
tween now and November. | 


Calif. Workers 
Set Wages 


The San Joaquin Valley Organiz- 
ing Council, National Farm Labor 


Union, A.F. of L., after a study of 


prices, farmer’s ability to pay, and 

past wages of farm workers in 

grapes, adopted the following wage 

scales for the 1950 grape harvest: 

Any job done on an hourly basis 
90 cents minimum. 


PIECE WORK RATES: 


Cutting white wine grapes 


7c for 45 Ib. bon 
Cutting black grapes 

9c for 45 lb. box 
6c per tray 
Rolling grapes ........ $7.00 a Thousand 
Turning grapes ........ $6.00 a Thousand 

Guarantee on piece work of 85¢ 
per hour. 

Join the National Farm Labor 
Union and get these wages. See your 
farm labor organizer in the fields, 
cities and towns of the San Joaquin 
Valley. 


Traying grapes 


Cotton Choppers 
Win Wage 


Increase 


Faced with a cut in their wages, 
cotton choppers in parts of Fresno 
and Tulare counties, California, used 
the strike to push the rates back up 
to at least last year’s levels. The 
choppers were led in their strike ac- 
tion by the National Farm Labor 
Union locals in Laton, Firebaugh, 
Mendota of Fresno County, and 
Pixley-Earlimart in Tulare County. | 

Wage Rates 10c an Hour Won 

by. Strikers 

In the Firebaugh-Mendota area the 
farm workers were especially bitter 
because here the largest cotton grow- 
ers in the State had chosen to cut 
wages down to 65c per hour. As a 
result of the strike, the cotton in this 
area is now being chopped for 75c 
per hour. In the Laton and the 
Pixley areas, where the rates were 
not so low to begin with, the chop- 
pers ended their strikes after the 
rates went up 10c, which meant in 
most cases 80 or 85c per hour. 

Farm Workers Rally in Fresno 

The strike action resulted in the 
largest. meetings of farm workers in 
the history of California in the West 
Fresno area. It was the grim deter- 
mination of tremendous numbers of 
workers which made the two to three 
week caravans possible, even though 
the winter unemployment left so 
many workers without even food in 
their homes. A hastily organized re- 
lief committee secured some basic 
foods for the strikers in the second 


tweek of the strike and contributed 


much to the success of the Union 
in forcing wages up. 
Wages Rise Elsewhere 

As a result of the strikes in these 
areas, cotton-chopping wages went up 
in other places where Union Locals 
made public their determination to 
strike too, if wage rates did not 
improve. 


UNION WINS FREE SPEECH 


FIGHT IN CALIF. COURT. 


In a resounding victory in the 
Courts, the National Farm Labor 
Union in California won a permanent 
injunction against the enforcement of 
an ordinance that would bar the use 
of loudspeakers in Tulare County. 
The decision changes a temporary 
injunction granted last November 
against the Board of Supervisors of 
Tulare County ‘to permanent injunc- 
tion. The case was won by the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor’s 
attorney, Richard Todd. 

In hailing the victory, Hank Hasi- 
war, Western Director for the Union, 
said, “We may have to fight attempts 
to curb free speech county by county, 
but this case has shown that, with 
the aid of the State Federation of 


Labor, we can do just that and we 


can win.” 


‘Arkansas Editor 
Pleads Guilty 


The following editorial which the 


Farm Labor News reprints was 


written and published in the West 


Memphis (Ark.) News recently. Its 


attracted a lot of attention among 


labor circles since it appeared. 

We at the “News” office are not 
well versed in the tenets of unionism. 
But we do know that unions help get 
wages up for all working people— 
organized and unorganized. 

And we know that low wages 
have kept Arkansas a backward 
state—kept it a land of too many 
uneducated people living beneath 
American standards, begetting 
children to grow up and work 
like their fathers—at starvation 
wages. 


“Living American Style” 

We know that labor organizations 
played an important part in correct- 
ing such conditions in other states 
years ago. 
wages have become general, both la- 
bor and management have profited. 

We know that in most every state 
labor organizations are now forcing 
corporations to keep wages on a 


|plane with the cost of living, and 


we mean the cost of living American 
style—in a modern home with plumb- 
ing and a radio, meat on the table 
and shoes for the kids. Maybe even 
a new automobile to drive. 

Is that bad? It hasn’t hurt busi- 
ness for, according to their own re- 
ports, corporations now operating un- 
der union contracts are making more 
money than ever before. They’re pay- 


ing their executives higher wages, 


larger bonuses, paying dividends to 
their stockholders, and, at the same 
time, improving their products and 


stepping up production. 


Let there be no mistake about it. 
We believe the Arkansas working 
man is entitled to higher wages. _ 

The “News” isn’t operated by 
idealists whose hearts just bleed 

_ for the working man, either. We 
are running a newspaper to make 
money, and we could make a lot 
more of it if Crittendon County’s 
working people were better paid. 

The more money the working man 
makes, the more our business is 
worth. -I say there ought to be a 50 
per cent wage increase in this 
locality. 

Why He’s For High Wages 
If that increase were made, our 

business would jump in value to $75,- 

000. It’s worth about $35,000 now. 

For a purely selfish reason—if for no 

other—I’m for high wages. 

Who wants a business in a town 
full of people who don’t have 
money to spend? That’s the only 

_ thing wrong with business in this 
locality right now.—Sub-standard 
purchasing power. When wages 
go up, our business is bound to 
benefit. 

Think that over, some of you ‘ak 
ness men who make your living sell- 
ing merchandise to customers who 
are trying to raise families on less 
than $50 a week. 

| — J. G. COUGHLIN 


We know that, where high 


ALWAYS BUY 
UNION 


Philadelphia _—Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor Ralph Wright, AFL 
member, sits at wheel of Yale & 
- Towne lift truck which hauled the 
114-ft. Lee overalls at the Union 


Show. 


5 STATES TO HOLD 
PRIMARIES IN JULY 


month: 
Arkansas—July 25. 
Louisiana—July 25. 
Oklahoma—July 4, July 25. 
South Carolina—J uly 11, July 25. 
Texas—July 22. 


Five states will hold primaries next __ 
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‘By POLLY EDISON for 


Good Buy 


Want to buy a share in the very| 
You 


| hospitals have special centers for their 


best enterprise in the world? 
can. All it costs is a vote. 


Democracy, Inc., is the name, and 
‘payments are not compulsory. Maybe 


that’s the hitch. No one has to vote. 


' In 1948, for instance, 45 million of 
us didn’t. Even 19 millions who reg- 
istered did not follow through and 
east their ballots. 

Looks bad. And is bad. It’s time 
we started a campaign to prevent 
such a record this November. A 
- campaign based on the slogan: “Pay 


Up—You Owe Democracy a Vote.” 


The question is how to do it. The 
answer is to start from where you 
are. 

If you belong to the Women’s Aux- 
iliary, work through that. If not, 


work with any other group you are. 


a member of, or with the neighbors 
in your block. 7 : 

Make a list of all eligible voters 
in the group you select and decide 
on some plan to get each one of them 
registered for the 1950 elections. The 
aim, of course, is to have 100 per cent 
voting in November. Throw a party 
or offer a prize, if that will help get 
things started. 


_ There are any number of ways to 
_ + follow through and get others inter- 
ested. Let us know how you work it 
out. ' Maybe your idea, if passed 
along, will inspire others. 


Make Grandpap Happy 
-. Our grandfathers took voting seri- 
ously. Back in 1896, at least, 85 
per cent cast their ballots on election 
days. Let’s equal that record this 


November, or set a new high our 


grandchildren can brag about. 


Streamlined Babies 


Nowadays it’s safer to be a baby 
because of new drugs. discovery of 
RH blood groups, better handling and 
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feeding, more baby doctors and well- 
baby clinics. And we know more 
about premature babies, too. Many 


care, and our infant mortality rate 
is down 46 per cent from 1933. 


Eighty-five per cent of last year’s 


babies were born in hospitals. Over 
half again as many as in 1940. 


And it’s safer, too, to be a mother 
these days. Safer than at any other. 
time in our history. Maternal mor- 
tality rates are down 68 per cent 
from 1940. | 


P.S.—If you’re expecting the stork, 
for 10 cents you can get all the do’s 
and don’ts in a pamphlet called “So 
You’re Expecting a Baby.” Write the 


U. S. Government Printing Office, | 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Nature Is Wonderful 


What kept the crews of old sailing 
vessels from having scurvy? The 
Vitamin C in potatoes. Just because 
we’ve recently discovered the vitamins 


in food doesn’t mean Nature didn’t 


think of them first. 


By the way, don’t cook your pota- 
toes ahead. Twenty-four hours after 
cooking they lose half their Vitamin 
C content. And when possible, cook 
them wjth their jackets on. 


CIO Meet 


To Talk Unity — 


New York.—CIO President Philip 
Murray appointed 8 CIO officials to 
confer with a 3-man AFL committee 
on organic unity. The meeting will 
be held in the near future. 

Last month AFL President William 
Green appointed Vice Presidents 
Daniel J. Tobin, president Teamsters 
Union; Charles J. MacGowan, presi- 
dent Boilermakers, and Dan W. 
Tracy, president Electrical Workers, 
to explore the issue. 


The committee appointed by Mr. 
Murray included himself, James B. 
Carey, secretary-treasurer; L. S. 
Buckmaster, president United Rubber 
Workers; Joseph Curran, president 
National Maritime Union; Allan S. 
Haywood, CIO director of organiza- 
tion; Walter P. Reuther, president 
United Automobile Workers; Emile 
Rieve, president Textile Workers Un- 
ion, and Frank Rosemblum, secretary- 
treasurer Amalgamated Clothing 


Workers. 


Blue Potatoes and Milk 
Powder Doled Out to 
Hungry Kids 


Phoenix, Arizona—The State Wel- 
fare Department started distributing 
surplus food to migratory farm work- 
ers in the Salt River Valley last 
Thursday, and a “citizens committee” 
which has been aiding the stranded 
field workers has ceased to function. 

The surplus foods are being sent 
to other counties—on application— 
from the distributing center in 
Phoenix. The average family—of five 
persons—will be issued three pounds 
of dried eggs and 25 pounds of fresh 
potatoes. The food is doled out on 
presentation of tickets issued by 
county welfare investigators. 


Guy Gaston, chairman of the vol- 
unteer group—which will not disband, 
pending possible future need—says 
that private charity took care of 
4,452 individual hardship cases. There 


were 835 families—641 from around 
Phoenix—certified as being in need | 


of food and clothing. 


The dried eggs, the dried milk and 
the .“‘blue” potatoes were supplied by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The “surplus” foods had been pur- 
chased by the government in order to 


‘keep food prices high and farmers 


prosperous. 


“MAN BITES DOG” 


BIG FARMER FINED 


In the recent cotton chopper strike 
near Pixley, California, cotton grower 
Shelby Thornberry was arrested for 
threatening to shoot down striking 
farm workers who were picketing his 
ranch. Thornberry received a sen- 
tence of $150 fine and 75 days in jail. 
Upon payment of the fine and costs, 
the jail sentence was suspended. 


The verdict and sentence was ren- 
dered by Judge Del Re of Pixley, and 
was hailed as a victory of law and 
order by union leaders. Hank 
Hasiwar, Western Director of Organ- 
ization, said, “The policy of the Union 
is to carry on its activities peacefully. 
We cannot be intimidated by threats 
but do we rejoice when law and order 
is made the rule and such threats are 
nipped in the bud by law enforce- 
ment officers.” 


$17 to $1 

Washington.—Business spends $17 
to labor’s $1 to influence national 
legislation. 

Tell that to the next guy who 
screams that labor “spends a fortune 
lobbying.” 

The figures were given by the top 
expert on lobbying, Rep. Frank Bu- 
chanan, who heads a special House 
committee investigating lobbying. He 
said his committee does not plan now 
to investigate labor or business lobby- 
ing. 

When reporters kept pressing him 
on organized labor’s activities in be- 


half of legislation and how much 


Social Security 
Up for Action 


Legislation amending the Social 
Security Law is now being consid- 
ered in the U. S. Senate and may be 
enacted by the time the Farm Labor 
News reaches its readers. Among the 
proposals being considered in the Sen- 
ate is to include under the Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance feature, 
farm workers who are employed 60 
days during any calendar quarter of 
the year for a single employer. It 
is estimated that a half million or 
more farm workers will then be 
under the law if this is passed. 


The National Farm Labor Union 
and the Legislative Department of the 
American Federation of Labor are 
seeking to secure an amendment to 
reduce the number of days a worker . 
may be employed from 60 to 40 days 
per quarter. Such a change would 
double the number of farm workers 
eligible for old age pensions upon 
reaching the age of 65 years. 


1 Down, 3 to Go 


If a part of the nation’s farm 
workers are included under social se- 
curity now, it means that in the near 
future social security, and perhaps 
other labor legislation, will be ex- 
tended to all agricultural labor in- 
cluding more farmers. 


Three years ago when the national 
office of the Farm Labor Union was 
moved to Washington we announced 
a 4 point legislative program. This 
included: (1) government housing for 
farm workers; (2) social security for 
farm workers; (3) extension of the 
Wage and Hour Law to agriculture; 
(4) inclusion of farm workers under 
the Labor Relations Law, guarantee- 
ing their right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively with their employer. 
The first point has been won, for 
farm labor camps have been ordered 
returned to government ownership 
and operation, and 10% of all money 
allocated under the billion dollar 
housing program is to be spent for 
rural non farm housing (low rent 
‘housing not directly on private 
farms). It’s true that the Housing 
Administration is stalling on this pro- 
gram, but eventually farm labor hous- 
ing will be built and operated by a 
government agency. It appears that 
social security will now be extended 
to some farm workers and others 
included later. It is only a matter 


lof time until the other two or three 


points will also be enacted into law. - 


MALNUTRITION | 


Be thankful for your low pay 
Go home to your shack 

Put on your winter coat 

And eat your little snack 

But if you get malnutrition 
And pine away and die ~— 

It’s just cause you ain’t healthy 
That’s the reason why. 


money is spent, Mr. Buchanan said: 

“In 1949, business reported that it 
spent $8,500,000 to influence legisla- 
tion before Congress and labor spent 


$500,000.” 
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Milk Trust Tries 


Dairyn 
Organizing 


Organizer L. N. Gregory of New 
York State reports the campaign to 


organize dairy farmers well under | '° 


way in his territory. Each week 
from 40 to 50 new members are 
signed up. Two new local unions 
have been formed in Jefferson County 
since May 1. One is the Milk Pro- 
ducers Local 287 of Herkimer Valley. 
John R. Simpson is President, Clifford 
Rockwell, Vice-President, and Stephen 
Salanco, Secretary-Treasurer. It was 
organized with 30 charter members. 


The other is the Valley Milk Pro-|_ 


ducers Local 286, organized May 9th. 
E. Everleigh is President, August 
Reinhardt is Vice-President, ,and B. 
Sutton, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The three Locals in J efferson 
County have over 500 members and 
are growing daily. «There are 12 
local unions in up-state New York. 
In most cases each local is made up 
of producers living in a community 
whose products go toa single process- 
ing plant. | 


Farm Bureau 
Under Fire 


President H. L. Mitchell was one 
of those who submitted evidence to 
the House of Representatives Agricul- 
tural Committee recently concerning 


the Farm Bureau Extension Service 


tie up. Legislation is being considered 
by Congress to bar the use of govern- 
ment funds contributed to the state 
agricultural extension services for the 
purpose of building the Farm Bureau. 

In connection with his testimony 
the Farm Labor Union President sub- 
mitted 93 affidavits showing how 
farmers, tenants, sharecroppers, and 
’ laborers were forced to join the Bu- 
reau in Arkansas, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi. Mitchell told the Committee 
that if any labor organization used 
methods such as had been used by the 
Farm Bureau that Congress would 
outlaw such practices. 


Wis. Dairymen 
May Join AFL 


_ Nearly 500 dairy farmers near 
Superior, Wisconsin, may soon join 
the ranks of the National Farm Labor 
Union, according to reports received 
from Hugo Swanson, Secretary of the 


Superior Central Labor Union. Aj 
large number of dairy farmers in that | 
‘tion reports by milk buyers to the Commissioner of Agriculture on milk 
purchased and sold on a classification basis, defining the powers of the 


area, learning of the success of dairy- 
men in New Jersey, New York and 
Louisiana in the A.F. of L., have 
requested organization. Mr. Swanson 
is handling the matter on behalf of 
the NFLU. | 


Louisiana Dairymen 


Sponsor Legislation 


Dairy farmer locals affiliated with the National Farm Labor Union in 


Louisiana have prepared and secured the introduction of several bills in the} 


state legislature to protect the interests of the dairymen. 

Three local unions, the Florida Parishes Milk Producers Union of 
Amite, La., the Southeast Louisiana Dairy Farmers Union of Franklinton, 
La., and the Dairy Farmers Union of Bogalusa, La., are sponsoring legisla- 
tion making it unlawful to purchase mi§fk produced outside the State 
of Louisiana in violation of the requirements of the Louisiana State Board 
of Health and the U. S. Public Health Service and providing penalties 
for offenders. The bill provides fines of from $50 to $100 and/or imprison- 


ment from 10 to 60 days for violators. 


Union Pioposes Regulate Powdered Milk 


Another act sponsored by the Unions regulates the purchase of powdered 
milk, requiring a permit for each purchase of such milk from the State 
Board of Health requiring the labelling of containers in which fluid milk is 
made with the aid of powdered milk is sold, showing that such milk is 
recombined or reconstituted, and providing penalties as in the above act for 
the violation of this act ($50 to $100 and/or 10 to 60 days). 


_ A Bill to Require Health Inspection Introduced 
_A third act likewise sponsored by the Unions requires piducers of milk, 


jcream or milk products situated outside the State. of Louisiana who wish 


to ship into the State to apply to the State Board of Health for inspection 


of their premises and conditions under which the milk, cream or milk}. 


products are produced to see that they conform with standards of the 
Louisiana State Board of Health and the U. S. Public Health Service. The 
Board may either designate its own inspectors to make the inspections or 


rin lieu thereof representatives of the U. S. Public Health Service to make 


the inspections, in such cases foreign certificates of inspection being accept- 
able. When made by representatives of the Louisiana State Board of. Health, 
the actual cost of inspections shall be borne by the out-of-state producers 
who desire to ship into this state. The actual cost requires the shipper or 
trucker to have a permit issued by the Louisiana State Board of Health, 
and likewise requires proper labelling of containers to show that the product 
shipped is of the standard required. All milk, cream or milk products found 
in the State that are not covered by a permit issued within 30 days shall be 
confiscated or destroyed by the State Board of Health. 


Union Backs Other Bills to 
Benefits Dairy Farmers 


Another act introduced in the Legislature and sponsored by another 
agency would require bond or other security to be furnished by milk buyers 
for payment of all amounts due producers for milk sold by them to manufac- 
turers, pasteurizers and distributors. Such bond would have to be signed 
by a surety company authorized to do business in the State of Louisiana 
and be sufficient in amount to cover all amounts due producers for a period 
of 25 days, the cost based on the average of the preceding 6 months period. 
The bond or other security, upon approval as to form, amount and sufficiency 
by the Commissioner of Agriculture must be filed with him and becomes 


subject to public inspection. Failure to post bond or other security may be 


punishable by a fine of $10 to $200 or by inprisonment of from 10 days to 
6 months or both. The producers under such bond or other security are 
given full recourse in the recovery of all amounts due them. 

An act requiring that ice cream made in Louisiana be made from Grade 


A milk and regulating butter fat content to be used in ice cream would 


regulate ice cream manufacturers in Louisiana buying ungraded milk prod- 
ucts from Illinois and other Mid-West states to make ice cream consumed 
in Louisiana. The bill which was introduced was substantially the same 
as one sponsored by the Unions and, therefore, our bill was withdrawn in 
favor of this bill. However, after having been already reported called up 
for a hearing and some confusion as to what has actually happened, it 
appears that when the bill is finally scheduled for a hearing the proposal 
will be made to postpone enforcement of the act for 18 months on grounds 
of the difficulty of securing equipment. 

Likewise introduced is ‘a bill providing for a Milk Audit Law for the 
State of Louisiana, defining the term “milk,” requiring purchase and utiliza- 


Commissioner of Agriculture, regulating the distribution of milk in clas- 
sifications higher than that in which purchased, providing for inspections 
and investigations by the Commissioner of Agriculture, providing penalties 
for violation of the Act and making an appropriation for its enforcement. 


To Defeat Bills 


As the Farm Labor News goes to 
press word has been received from 
National Representative I. Lee Parker © 
that pressure is being brought by the — 
Milk Trust to defeat the legislation — 
sponsored by the Union to protect the 
interests of its dairy farm members. 
A member of the Mississippi State 
Legislature is down at Baton Rouge, — 
‘the Louisiana Capitol, lobbying for 
the milk trust: He is Kenneth Stewart, 


who represented himself to be a small | 


dairy farmer from the great state of 
Mississippi. Stewart is quoted as say- 
ing that the proposals made, by the 
Union locals for fair regulation - of © 
the industry “would close the doors to 
us.” Stewart also added “We never 
drink a pint of wisky in Mississippi 
that doesn’t come out of Louisiana.” 
Parker says the Union is out to 
organize every dairy farmer in Loui- 
siana who wants to protect his own 
interest and see that consumers have 
good clean milk, that hasn’t been 
diluted with powder imported from 
outside the State. 
a common practice of certain big — 


distributors in New Orleans and other - 


cities to sell reconstituted powdered 
milk as fresh milk from Lousiana 
farmers. The laws sponsored by the 


Union would go far to. remedy such 
conditions and stop unfair competition 


from out of state dairies that cannot 


pass inspection by the State Board 


of Health or the U. S. Public Health 


Service. | 
According to I. Lee Parker, the 


Union will continue to fight to get 


these laws passed. If the State legis- _ 
lature doesn’t act this time, the Union 
will take its case to every milk con- 
sumer in the State of Louisiana. 


N. J. Dairymens 
Local 277, Grows 


With over 1,000 members now en-- 
rolled, the New Jersey Dairy Farmers 
Union Local 277 is spreading rapidly 
throughout the state, and it is ex- 
pected that in a few months the 
majority of New Jersey producers 
will be organized into the Union. 
An office is maintained in the city 
of Newton, New Jersey, and Mrs. 
Gertrude Fee is the efficient office 
Secretary. Organizers Edwin C. 
Mitchell and Frank Liberti are work- 
ing closely with the New Jersey Local 
officers who are Charles Barbay, Pres- 
ident, Francis Lockburner, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Frank E. Dunker, Jr., Secretary- 
Treasurer. Meetings are held nearly 
every night in some dairy rocsdan 
community in the state. 


It is said to be 
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